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I dedkate this iooib to nsy wife a»d to Iter father, the late 
Mr 'Blia Perez, who played such ait impartant part in the 
intefnathnal carpet trade. He aeated a firm without 
equal after a laii^ and di^cuU struggle and was considered 
(me of the best J^rn^K^r; authorities on this subject. 
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intRoduction 


Whac is the significance of 2 rug? WhcrcH when and by whom wem they made? 
For we OrientoJ people, rug^ explain many things. Through them can be read 
the whole hisEory of tribes, their days of war and dominadon, their cultures, 
religion and fmaHy their decadence. When an Oriental wishes lo learn about 
rugs, he does not seek the help of books hut rather turns to the rugs themselyes 
and Co the dealers in the lirazaars, for he knows that a comprehenrive and acettrate 
knowledge cannot be obtained from books alone. It is the rugs themselves that 
must be studied, their appearance^ the ly-pcs of wool used^ the method and 
style of knotring and - somerhing a book can never teach - the very^ Jf^t of each 
individual type when handled. 

The acquiring of such knowledge is a long and complicated business and for 
the true expert it means many years of wearying and uncomfortable travel, often 
by most primitive methods, through the heart of Asia, calling at the numerous 
villages and towns where the art is carried om Sometimes it calls for long jour¬ 
neys to visit the nomadic tribes who weave their sturdy and often sombrely 
beaudfiil mgs for me in their everyday life* The people of the Orient are lucky in 
having examples all around them, as dealers and their w^ares arc an everyday 
sight, but for the people of other lands it is no simple niatier and it is in ardeT to 
help these that bnoks ju-e written. 

I myself have spent my whole life handling rugs. I am a Turk from iheCauca^m 
and it was near Hile, a small village miles from Baku on the peninsular of 
Apsheron, that my grandfather, an important chieftain, had a large cstare where 
he kept one of the finest collections of mgs one cod J imagine. My childhood was 
spent surrounded by these wonderful pieces and I wo uld listen to my grandfather, 
Aga Shamsi Bey Assadullah Zade* and the rest of the ftiinily, nearly all of whom 
were great experts, discussing rugs, thdr provenance and the cra^anship that 
had gone into their making. But however much one learns from books and 
museums, to be an exped: one must he able to appreciate bcaury. I rememhex as a 
child in 1916 visidng an uncle on BaiVijpn, the day of the Festival of Sacrifice^ when 
it is customary for the young to sec respected relations in order to kiss their hands. 
Hadji Zein-ulm Abdin was a powerful leading figure among Azerbaidjauian 
Turks and he enjoyed collecting fine Oriental art. Four yearsearhec he had bought 
at an auction in St Petersburg a carpet for which he paid something like 75,000 
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roubles, having outbid even tbe famous Russian tollecror^ Coimt Scroganofil 
The carpet was one of the fineit examples of early seventeenth^ntiny wea vmg 
from the Petskn Imprikl Court workshops, made for the Polish market. When 
I came in front of Unde Hadji I could not answer any of his questions about my 
lessons or future plans for study, as my whole mind was occupied with the 
magtkificetLE carpet, which lay in front of his gilded throne. It was knotted in ailk 
in light turquoise and green, blue and deliote rose, gleaming with gold threads. 
Mama, embarrassed^ said 'Kudret, whafs [he matier? Dou'e you see enough 
Carpets?' without knowing where it came fram^ Its value or age^ replied in a 
voice trembling with emotion, 'But Mama, that is a real gem. Even in Grand¬ 
papa's house there is not such a splendour/ My uncle looked with gxeat satisfac¬ 
tion first at me and then at my mother and said (lady), i can see your 

son has a feeling for beaudfd things,* and to me, 'Kudret, I promise you tliat thti 
carpet is no more nruneT but yours. When you own your own houses you will 
have it and until then 1 will enjoy it/ 1 wonder if it still lies in his palace, now the 
State Museum of Baku? 



Instruments used by the weaver 
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Willcin Duyirtcr, 'hAAti nnd playing trii’-trac 

{Detail) showing an OusJiak trarpet 
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Yam bciiig spun by hand 
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Holt/ to acquire a kmu/ied^ of 

The £rst 5tcp should be simply lo leim how to dLsduguiib the groups of 
rugs. There are six of the^sc: Turkish^ Caucasian, Perdan, Coitral Indian 

and Chinese. Then there arc the individusi types within these groups. As there 
are not only wcU over one hundred difierent kinds, b ui weavers of more modern 
times have also imitated other styles^ this becomes more complicated. The third 
stage of study is most important^ as one must be able to diflerenriate between the 
several grades of rugs which may be made in one centre and to pick out the really 
antique rugs from those which are perhaps a himdrcd years old, those which have 
some age^ and those modem productions which have had a good deal of w'eax. 
Lastly, it is necessary to be able to detea both new rugs which have been diem- 
icahy treated in order to give them the appeaiancc of age^ and chose which arc 
actually woven forgeries^ fakes of rare and valuable pieces. 

I would advise you first of all to go to a rdiable dealer and ask him to e^tplain 
the frindamcntaJ points. Then visit the museum to set yourself a high standard and 
to the aucdoneeis’ galleries to see a variety of good and bad, and read such books 
as Dr Martin*^a OriffiiaJ Pj*gs, John K. Mumford*s Ckiatta! Rugs^ Dr Bodc^s 
Antique Rugs frem tke Near East and Dr Orendi's Ofienlalische Tcppkhe. Then go 
back to look ar the nigs rhcinsclvcs to fix the knowledge acquired firmly in your 
memory. 


A brief history 

Precisely when knotted rugs were first made has never been satisfactorily estab¬ 
lished. Although andent records mention carpets at the dme of Cyrus in the asth 
century nc, these may have been fdt or pileless coverings. Recently some inter- 
cating discoveries have been made at Paayryk in the Altai moimtains of Siberia 
where fragments of a rug were found, perhaps a^+oo years old, exceptionally 
preserved In hard-packed ice. There is no doubt that by the sixth century aU real 
tnastcqjieces were being woven, the best known bring the vaJt carpet of the 
Sassinian fimperor Chosroes vfho had it worked with a representation of a garden 
with trees, fiowets and nmuing water in gold and diver thread, silk and predous 
stones, so that during the Winter months he could believe that it was Spring 
inside his palace. The only oth« existing early examples of pile carpets we have 
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date (rom a period long after the hkmlc Empire had been established and the 
Mohammedan religion had spread xhroughoQt the Middle East. 

AJtliough it must have been nomadic tribes who first wove coverings with 
thick pde to protect them agaimt the bitter cold of the mountains^ very soon 
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there were not only rugs made in and for the home, but those coenmissioned by 
merchants and those made on a grand scale in workshops attached to palaces. In 
Oriental painted inimatures of the fifteenih centiny holy men, heroes and sages 
sit or kneel on rtigs of rich and itoaginative design, while in the West, many lix- 
teenth-century artists depicted identifiable rugs firom Asia Minor, with which a 
lively trade was carried on. Venetian inventories list as many as ten carpets in die 
larger houses and all the great Princes of Europe had their coUecdon. The carpets 
were considered too valuable to be put on the floor but were draped over tables 
and benches, hung from balconies oij gala occasions and used to decorate 
gondolas. 

Of the three main groups I Viill discuss, the Persiaii weavers proved to be 
masters of curves, synunctry, rhythm and Intricate deagn; the Turks showed 
their artistry by using rare shades and simple patterns full of charm, and the half 
savage folk ofCaucasia combined ricluiess of colour and geometric drawing with 
thor great Ecchnjcal knowledge of how to produce the best wool. 
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Dyeing 

Colours 2£c of grc^ stguLEcaiuce to dl Eas^urru people jnd one of the most Impor¬ 
tant brnn^uoisc-a stone that &oin the poorest to the dchest Le used to protect them 
from bad luck or miEtortune. Even today in Turkey or Persia you can see tur¬ 
quoises virora. by nomads, childrea and anLmaJs^ and even in tsods a piece hongs in 
front of the driver^ My car has one for safety and because of thi^ iradition my 
wife's engagement ring was turquoise. Another very important but rardy used 
colour in a Mohammedan rug is green, this being sacred to the Prophet 
Mohammed. White, especially unustial in prayer mgs, stands for peace and trail- 
quilbty, while red is the national colour of the Turks and is symbolic of glory* 
strength and bravery. YelJow indicates wealth and worldly success; bbek, the 
national colour of the Mongols and Tartars, also dgniiies fighting and war; rose, 
for the Turkomans, represents dignity, and blue. Destiny^ 

Each Domadic dyer has his own profcsdoual secrets and this knowledge, viewed 
as a sacred treasure, is passed feoin its possessor to the heir of the family. No dyer 
keeps his redpes recorded in a notebook, but carries them in his hcorl Plants, 
Bowers, fruit, vegetables and even some insects were the principal sources of the 
or v^ctable dyes used in all old rugs. As far as we know, red comes &om 
madder roots, kermes (a beetle found in ojcti) and cochmeal; blue from the indigo 
plant or firom UTtama. This plant, the w'ood of the Andeut Britons, is quite 
common m Anatolia and is cut before dowering, being then kept in water for 
about three Co four hours m order to give a strong, brilliant colour Yellow comes 
from sumach, saffron sEamens, onion skins, burberry and vine leaves; green from 
nuts, willow leaves and exmets of different fruits; orange from henna, nardngar 
flowers or the jack-wood tree, used iu Burma for dyeing the orange doth worn 
by Buddhist monks- purple from cherry branches; white is namrai woo!; black, 
natural goat hair and walnut dye; brown, natural camel hair^ walnut leaves, 
gallnut and nut shells. 

When a nig has been made* the dyes are set £wt by heiog left in cold water 
until the excess colour has run out, and in villages %vhere there is a stream, one 
can see the mgs suspended by ropes between each bank or kneaded under the feet 
of the men and afterwards left to dry in the sun* 


dyes 

It was in Persta that aniline dyes first came into use sometinie around ifiSo-^o, 
but a strict bsv was made by Nasreddjn Shah, himself a great patron of fine arcs^ 
that no synchedc dyes should be used in the manufacture of carpets. Failure to 
observe the law met with severe punishment. Unfortunately by the end of the 
First World Warp a great many people were again using the cheaper but unsatis- 
faaory and harsh aniline dyes. These tend to run and bek the mcUow, deep 
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richacss of the old vegetable dyci whidi today arc sdl] produced and used in 
several places in Turkey such as Yahji-Bediz, J^ali and Yuruk. 

When there ts a variation of the same colour in a rug, it is called an dbrash; this 
can be seen mainly in old pieces, espcaaily in tribal fabrics. Many collectors and 
lovers of primitive art prefer a rug with an ebrarli and certainly do not consider it 
* It generally results &om tribal migration, when the dyeing process is 

adected by the quality of the plants and water and the wool becoming cither 
harder or softer with the difietcut grazing. 


The Boyadji, or Dyer 

Everything has now changed, but the inherited profession of a h^ysdji or dyer 
(who was nearly always a man) was a noble and respected one. In the &mily, the 
lfd/f/(iiiheritor) began his training first as a yam Jf (assistant's assistant), becoming 
a yard/»)yV(assistimt} and then a (learner). After a long practical training he 
was called a h^yadji. If, aftet some years, during which rime he had created some 
good, original colours of his own. then only did he late the name of lU/d. or 
masEfr, 


Pteparathn 

The foundation threads (warp and weft) on which the pile is built up, arc wool 
m Tittkey and Caucasia and cotton, wool and silk in Pcrsii, These materials, with 
a didon of goat and camel hair, arc used for the actual body of the mg. After 
the wool has beenprepared and dyed, it is spun. A primitive spindle is used, about 
ten to fourteen inches long. Near its point fo attached a ball of unbaked day to 
give It waght in lutnlng. The spinner twists it between thumb and forefinger of 
one hand w^le he or she draws out the single figments fiom the bundles of wool 
and twists them into yam upon the spindle. 


Weaving 

j iMms, which are basically frames on to which warp threads 
nghdy ittcuAed firom npptt to lower struts. Although the looms in factories 
a« vemt^, wtd, a roUer at one end. in the villages and amongst nomadic tribes 

k T “ prunitive conditions may be little more than four 

branchn bound together with twine, 

ftom di, I* "fwo-l tk wr„„ bind, , pne of dirod raond .wo wap 

W.A , .pwxd tn*. COB offth, ,,,0 Jie, Ac kno, i. n«d,. A boB.o..a (wefi) 


Mfirafc til (he mosque of Sokoliu Cami. Isunbul 
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thread is passed through, usually after two rows of knots, and with a heavy iron 
comb is beaten against the previously completed work. The weaver sviil then 
dip smooth the ends of the yam after each row is finished with a special pair of 
shears. 


Seniic Kniic 

There are two kinds of knots^ the Ghiordes and the Senne. The Ghiordcs 
(Turkish) full knot has the yam twisted about the warp threads in such a way that 
the two raised ends of the pile alternate with every two threads of the warp. This 
is generally used by weavers in Turkeyt Caucasia and Transcaspia, while the 
Persians use the Senne as welL The Senne (Pccsiaii) half knot, which has the advan¬ 
tage that it can be tied to cither the right or to the left, has a piece of pile dividing 
each warp thread. 

While Caucasian and Turkish rugs generally have a Sat selvage about a quarter 
of an inch wide at each side of the rug, the Perdans ones are overbomid in dark 
red or blue wooh and the nomadic iribes in brown. 
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ICe/iwj 

The keiim is ii pilcicss rug. The difi&rent coloured weft threads are taken across ihe 
warp and back for just ite area the partem requires, so where the two secdoos of 
colour meet, a slit is fonned. In some kelims ihe ends of the threads ire left loose 


Ghiordci Knot 

on the back, like a Eiitopean tapestry* but gcneritly they are incorporated into the 
’Weaving so that the nig can be used on cither side. Many kdim are woven tn two 
Of three strips or Jtdwiitr which are then sewn together, but as this is not always 
done very carefully^ the designs are irregular. Children arc often employed as 
weavers as they can tie finer tnocs. In Persia, girls of six or seven begin by lemming 
how to roll and pass the yam- They then learn to beat down the rows of knots 
after the ’weft has been thrown through and by the age of nine they are permitted 
to w^ork at the loom itself. No matter how poor the &mily is, a mg is found in 
nearly every home, its beauty in striking contrast to the surrounding misery. 
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Designing 

An unrolvcd mystery concerning Oriental mgs is how the kslfas or designerSp 
without any cditcation in drawing or painling, are able to produce the most 
wonderful harmonic patterns^ In such great centres of the industry as Tabriz in 



qr Tapestry' weaving 


Persia or Smyrna (Izinir) in Turkey, coloured designs are distributed among the 
weavers at the loom, but in the tribal areas it b the kJfa himself who ^conducts 
the wcairuig, just as the conductor of an orchestra controls the colour and tenure 
of the music. 

h was in Tcanscaspia that I first saw how the k^tfa directs tlie mating of a rug. 
Rrsi, he begins with a prayer to send away ihe Evil Eye and then in a gentle 
mcLmcholic tone he dictates patterns and colours. Four young girls at the loom 
were working so rapidly that 1 could hardly follow them with my eyes. The kalfas 
gentle words wcrcp *Weave^ my young gareUcs, do your best. Your beauty wiE 
^ admired through it by thousands of brave and true believers.' Later, when I 
became ftictidly with him, I asked him how many designs he knew. He said that 
It was about forty and in order to prove it* drew several of them on the sand in a 
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few minuet. He aha told me that boys ate lazy and no good at weaving; the 
best ivDz^kcts are young girR 

I have often been disked about the utegidadties Found in rugs, as some people 
believe they are defective for dm reason. One must remember that antique and 
sctm-aiiEi<jiic n^s were mostly knotted by primitive people living in high moun¬ 
tains and vast steppes, fir away from the inHueuces of Western dvllisations, who 
wove for their own use and to dicir native taste. Another factor if that die 
Mohammedan weavers are superstitious, believing that anything perfeedy done 
will be cursed, as only Allah is perfect. Also, many of the rugs are woven by 
young girls qr women who know^ the pattern by heart and, as it is repeddve work, 
they do not pay full attendon to the biorting, especially when they are mothers 
with young children. Finally, mgs of the nomads arc taken out of the loon^ rolled 
up for days on end and then remounted, Ehus pulling the work out of shape- 


Numbers 

Rugs, pardcularly Caucasian ones, are sometimes woven with the date in Arabic 
numerals. The Mohammedan date, which of course does not correspond to the 
Chrisdan calendar, is based on the year of ihe hegka Ln An 6^z when the Prophet 
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fled lo Medina from the persecutiijn of the pagan rulers of Mecca- Accordingly, 
AD 1968 corresponds to ah i jSfi i> iitgifa) ■ The style of these Arahic Hgures is 
the swnc for all Islamic people except for a slight difference between Persian and 
Turlcisb, 

The Armenian weavers in Turkey use Arabic for the date, but in the Karjbag 
district of Caucasia they use Christiati numbers md Atmentan letters when the 
rugs are signed- 

hjsaiptiotjs 

The maker's agnaturc is seldom found except for a few examples such as the 
Vinous Ardebll carpet by Maksoud in the Victoria and Albert Museum, but in 
Persia, carpels were worked with phrases from the Koran and the 5 Jirt/i-Namch 
(Book of Kings) or verses from the Rubaynt of Omar Khayyam and Sa'dis' 
C(dtfr<iri, In Turkey they would inscribe the tunic of God. the Prophet or prin¬ 
cipal phrases from the Koran, the holy book of Islam. What is found in Turkish 
arr one does not End in Persian, for it was created by 3 people who had always to 
be prepared for War and 10 had little dme left for joy and smiles. Even today we 
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arc a reserved lutiQn and our ait is moidy dedicated to reUgious purpose! where 
strict observance h dcmaDdecL 


Sizes 

Apart from didr divuton into piaiii groups and rub-group according to their 
origin^ OrientaJ rugs arc idll further difierenriited by siae, each having its partic- 
uJar lume and function m Middle Eascem Louses. AxDong these arc saddle bags 
{hurj}, couch covers (yjs/ii?), mgs for corridors and runners for passage ways 
(fcmdTf), but the names I have used most are i>iam4j^liJ7p rugs used for praying on, 
lce//e/jp small rugs andirip/^^ Jong rugs or carpets used for covering mosque floors^ 
Pexhap I should explain here ihat although the words rug and carpet have been 
used in a general way to describe woven fabric with pile, a rug is generally taken as 
being 6 feet by 4 feet. Anyih nig over that siae becomes cither a carpet or a runner* 

Prayer nigs 

Mohartuneci who faimded the religion oflslam (the word means 'I submit to the 
will of Cod’) wras not ody a Prophet, but 1 leader, Judge and military general. 
His successors were called the Qahphs and his foUnwers, Moslems^ or adherents 
of Islam. The Koran, the holy bookt embodies all his ceachings, and the Huditk 
(cradidonsj, his sayings and decisions. The ban onthe repesentadon of human and 
animal forms did not exist in early [shun but appears to have developed towards 
the end of the eighth century. At dut rime there was a iraditioti that, "On the 
Day of Judgement the punishment of hell will be meted out to the painter and he 
will be called upon to breathe life tnto the forms he has fashioned-* Disagreement 
about the succc^an of the Caliphs divided Moslems into orthodox Sunnis and 
5 h*ias. Sunnis respeaed ihc picrorul veio and it resulted in a religious art with 
highly ornamental abstract and caligraphic decoratian, but in the secubi art of 
the Sh'ias, among w^hom are the Petsians, human and animal forms combine 
with flowers and plants. 

Mosques all face Mecca, the centre of Islam which is symbolised by the Kaaba, 
a pre^Moilctn sanctuary cowards which Mohammedans rum to pray. In each 
mosque there is a vrall with a central niche or mihrab, which faces Mecca. 

Prayer rugs - a mg for the w orshipper to kneel on during prayer ~ were made 
with a design of a mosque Samedmes the comers (spandrels} of the niche 

were woven with representadons of combs and ewers, reminding the faithful of 
their duty of cleanliness, or, pardcukuly in Caucasian rugs, a styKsed hand, either 
to indicate the posidon of the hands during prayer or as a symbolic hand of 
Patiina, the daughter of Mohammed- The sides of the mihrijh in the rug often had 
columns resembling large candlesticks and a lamp hanging from the apex of the 
niche, both to be found in the mosque itself. In annque prayer rugs these modfs 
are quite tealLsdc hut by the late eighicenrh centur y they degenerate into columns 
of camadoDs and bunches of flowers. 
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Prayer rugs arc mostly found in Ada Minor* where the mihrab niche is tail and 
oirving in the earlier examples, becoming flatter and more angular later on. 
Caucasian prayer rugs arc quite common. The niche is always completely geo^ 
metric and the wiTirdft has no columns at the ddes. The remarkable Turkish mgs 
made in Rum-Kapu and Hereke during the latter part of the nlnereeiith century 
were thought for a long ume to be antique Persian prayer mgs which are very 
rare, as the Persians used cotton or linen mats to pray on. One sees many rugs from 
Persia ’woven with a miiirdi-diapcd fidd, but these are too large to have ever been 
carried about and were woven purely for decorative purposes* 

This story will show^ how much a prayer mg mearn to an Oriental. In 1917 1 
’Went with my grandfather ana tour of inspection of his cotton plantations and 
factories between Kizil-Arvat and Tashkent in Transcaspia. We were staging with 
one of the head chiefs of the nomadic tribes^ Mir Ahmed Emir Han, and the huge 
tent which farmed our bedroom was hung with nothing but superb Turkoman 
rugs. One of these was offered to my grandfather for tise as a prayer mg and, 
staged by its beauty, he said, ‘Son, you have already seen many splendours at 
homCi hut ’what you now admire you wilt never sec again.* It was a unique silk 
rug woven in the manner of the PindiJ tribe, the top border ’ftdth the inscription, 
Ld ildh iUd Allah — M^hiunmed tasul Allah (*Thect is no god but God - Mohammed 
is His Prophet*). The Emir told us that it had been made by his grandmother 
w^hile she was awaiting the birth of his father and, as he bad no bd.r, be would 
consider it an hanour if wt would take it in memory of our stay with him. The 
Grand Duke Nicobi Nicokievich, then Viceroy of Caucasia, was one our guests 
and when he saw the rug be begged my grandfrthcr to let him buy it, bui he said 
*Yoa can have anything in the house except that rug, Your [mpcrial Highness. 
You are not of our icligion and it would bring bad luck to you as well as to my 
grandchild/ 


Ssphs 

These arc long rugs or carpets ’woven with pbced side by side* It b some- 

tunes thought that they were used as family prayer rugs but the mihrabi are too 
narrow and they were in fact woven to cover mosque floors. Such carpets can be 
of gr^t size and in 1674 one with 132 mi/irjiis W'as recorded as being in lie Yeni 
Walide mosque in Istanbul. They arc not often found, and the only places 
where they seem to have been woven are Oushak, Mudjur and the Anatolian 
mountains in Turkey, or in Khotan and Samarkand in Turkestan. 

The value cf rugs 

Until one has seen many rugs and can recoguise the good from the bad, it is 
diflBcult to know why one piece is more valuable than another, pariicularly when 
they are overpraised by people anxious 10 scU their nondcKript, four th-raic ’Wares. 
Although the fineness of the ’Weave must be taken into considetatioii, this quahty 
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is not often found in antiques, and ttey esnnoe be condemned on that account. 
In modern rugs+ especially those in silk, fineness is important, for the pattern will 
not only be more clearly defined but the mg itself will lost longer^ The design 
should be beautiful and the colours good, for even though briglit colours arc 
placed side by side, they should harmonizci unhfce the shrill oranges and pinks 
found in some modem examples^ 


Buying 

When buying a mg» it is wise to deal only with a reputable firm, preferably with 
one that has been personally recommended to you. Or, go vtith someone w'ho 
has a know lege of rugs and w ho can give you good advice. One should bew^arc 
of‘great bargains' from unknown dealers or firms, for many people have been 
persuaded to buy poorly woven rugs for enormous prices by clever salesmen. 

There are a number of common defects it is as well to look out for - li you tom 
over a comer of the rug diagonally^ Cice inwards, and gendy twist it, will 
hear a cracking sound if the mg is ‘faulty'. This is because it has perished after 
having become damp and not being dried out properly^ One also comes across 
[his sound in silk rugs+ Sennas, Zdli-Sultans, Sacotiks and other delicate rugs 
whose foundation threads arc coo fine for the weight of the pile- They can be 
backed %vith some staut material and hung on the wall, but arc obviously impract¬ 
ical for use on the floor. There are mgs made with synthetic (aniline) dyes w hich 
arc 'vash.ed in urid in order to bleach them and to simulate faded vegetable dycsii 
but a quick look at the back will show you that some of the harsh colouring stiU 
remains^ An antique rug obviously cannot have aniline dyes, as they only came in 
during the late nineteenth century. Other rugs have been cut where they are too 
badly Worn, and the edges cleverly sewTi together. Again, the back will show 
where this been done and ic is advisable to check when you find a rug of 
unusual size for its type. Another way of concealing wear ii by painting the rug, 
but this can be detected by noticing if the darker colou rs have run into the white 
or by rubbing the suspicious place with a cloth wetted with saliva. The colour wdU 
also stain ike cloth itthc dyes arc poor and the nig has not been crashed properly 
after weaving to 'set' ihein. Something that is not so often encountered is a ftke, 
i.f. a mg which has been made to look antique in order to deceive. Holes are made 
in the fabric by burning or rubbing with pumice sione but these arc not usually 
condstent w 4 th natural wear. The fringe of a rug is often replaced bui if it is 
original and looks new, [his may indicate that the whole rug is of recent manufac¬ 
ture- Another sign of a genuine antique is dial the knotting w 4 ll have a corrugated 
appearance on the back. Sometimes these fiikes are difoculi to spot- Both the 
seventeenth-century ^hLrd^ Oushaks and Transylvanian rugs (^.i'.) were copied 
with great skill near Bucharest in the igzos by a man named Tudok. They were 
included in bales of older pieces and were sold in London in good lailh as genuine 
antiques. 
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Cupcu are now nude by msdiine and, unless you want to buy them, for 
practiaJ me to tbe house, they sboidd be avoided. Long warp threads arc woven 
inio the fabric and left standing up in loops, which are then cut through in order 
to simulate hand-knotted pile carpets. The pattern dts not show clearly on the 
back, which will have a greyish look. The fiingrat each end is always applied and 
when one of the "knots* is pulled hard, it will come out. 

After ynu have satisfied yourself that the rug you vdsh to buy has none of rhw 
defects, you should make sure that it lies flat on the Hoot and Is not irregularly 
shaped, that there are no patches or stains and if there is any wear, that it is rijiial 
all over the rug. 


Mainttrumce and repair 

Minor repairs can be carried out tjuickJy and cheaply, but major repairs arc ex¬ 
pensive and they lower the value of the rug. Particular attention should be paid 
to the edges of a nig because if these are allowed to become ragged, the pile itself 
will start to fall apart. Otic of the main causes of wear in old rugs is rhat sharp 
gritty substances work their way dowm through the pile and into the knots, 
eventually, through constantly being trodden in, cutting through them and lea¬ 
ving the warp and weft exposed. This can be averted to a great extent by 
the rug feom the back with a vacuum cleaner which will remove ail the dust and 
grit without harming the pile. This can also be done by placing the rug &cc down 
on newspaper or a lawn and gently beating the back with a carpet beater. 

The natural fats and oils in die wool will dry up if the rug is neglected. The 
wool svUl then become harsh and brittle, begin to disintegrate, and the pile will 
wear away. Hand cleaning with a good household soap (not detergent), is the 
answer to this. Just enough water to make a lather should be used and in no 
circumstances should the rug be soaked. Carpet cleaning machines with rotary 
action should be avoided as they use too much water and the din is left to seep 
into the bade of the carpet, eventually rottiiig the foundation threads. ]argc 
carpets are more ofa problem to clean, the best plan is to get in touch with a go^ 
carpet dealer who will cither take it away and dean it for you or arrange to 
have it done at home. It is anyway a good idea to have aU your rugs Hr me d 
profcssioaaUy once 4 

If something is spill on the rug. it should be absorbed with blotting paper or 
material and then gendy dabbed with a cloth dampened with white spirit or soap 
and water. Detergent should never be used, as this will only cause a larger stain. 
If you can. get in touch with a dealer who wiU be able to advise you how to deal 
with the spillage. 

Your Oriental rug will not only be a pleasure to have in your home but will 
increase in value, for every year, as the standard of living improves in the Middle 
East, men and women prefer an easy, dean Job in a modem faaory to sitiing in 
front of a primitive loom and weaving ifacir traditional art. 
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peRsia 


Persia* or as it is caJIcd today* Iran, ia borda:ed by Mesopotamia, Ask Minor and 
the Caucasus in the west, Soviet Central Asia in tbc norih and Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan on the cast. Crossed by one of the oldest Hade routes, the Silk Road, 
Persia was ihe centte of conmnimea lions between the East and the West but was 
for thi ^ very reason open to invasion. Great dynastica seized power and ruled this 
vast CQuntiyi ftoni the AchaeininJ ds in die sevendr omtury bc under such kings 
as Cyrus and Oarius, to the Sassanians, who were defeaied by the Arab armies in 
AD 640. Already most of Asia Minor and Egypt had been overwhelmed and the 
Sassanians were easily convened from their ancient religion of ^oroastnanismi 
to that of the newly-founded Iskm. 

Although now miified through her religion with the surrounding countries, 
Persia was still tom by war. In tbc eleventh century the Turkish Sdjuks took 
over control from the Buyids, only to be themselves siaughtcred and their capital 
Rayy destroyed by the invading Mongols from tbc East under Ghengts Khan. 
The com^ucrors, who killed tens of thousands of Moslems and razed whole cities^ 



An atlftqtie Oinhak rug of the 'Holbein*^ type 
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were converted to Mam and set up Tabriz as tiieir capital Under etc direoion of 
their leader^ they built many houses with mosques p imiverities and libraries. 
There was a second Mongolian invasion in the fourteenth century under Timur 
(Tamcrknc) hiom near Samarkand and it was not until ijoa that a Persian 
dynasty ruled Iran again widi the Safavid Shah IsmaiL 
Historians tell us that pile carpets were being woveai in Persia in the seventh 
century, but it is from the time of the Safavids that the masterpieces of weaving 
survive^ the result of traditions inherited from the andent world enhanced by 
new inspiratioii from the East. This great period in Persian art was dominated by 
the Shahs Tsmail (150^-14), Tahmasp (1524-76)* who moved the capital from 
Tabriz to Kasvin to evade the Ottoman Turks* and Abbas I {r5B7-i629), who 
moved to Ispahan* The first carpets of this dme were worked with intricate 
arabesques forming abstract spirals intertwined with small leaves and animals. 
The designing of carpets was the w^ork not of craftsmen but of artists such as 
Riza-i-Abbah and the renowned Behzad of Herat* who became director of the 
bibliophile academy in Tabriz, These Court painters were able to adapt thdr 
lively and realistic drawing from the miniature scale of booh bindings and manu- 



HemijL dewta' Stylised rones 


scripts to the monamcntal* and the carpets became huge paintings in wool. In one 
group the whole field b covered with palmeties and (lowers growing m vases* 
Others are worked with a repetitive design called 'Shah Abbas', in honour of the 
ruler* with Bowerheads and cloud bands (derived firom the tradidonal Chinese 
motif for representing do udi). The ^compartment carpets have birds, cloud bands 
and sprays of blossom enclosed by quatrefoifr. There is the herdti design which 
takes its name firom the city of Herat, with rows of Bowerheads edged widi large 
palm-ltke leaves, and the ^GuUi Henna' design with sprigs of henna flow'crs. Not 
only were carpets worked with brighdy coloured flowers and leaves, but glazed 
tiles of the buildings, clothes* sword scabbards, armour^ cusliions* hangings and 
tents; all repeat the same highly mannerisde decoradon. Inspiration for other 
carpet designs vras drawn from Persian legends and literature* such as che story of 
the lovers Laila ondMadjnun* thcRauzat-ous-Safuby Sa^di, the Shah-Namehand 
the 2 Lafcr-Nameh, Another variety of carpets from this period are woven with a 
stylised garden, perhaps tradidonal adaptations of the fabled 'winter carpet’ of 
the Sassanian Emperor Chosroes. Hunting was a favourite sport of die Court, 
and carpets for the last four hundred years have copied die Safavid sporting scenes 
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ill which princes and attendants with falcons on their wrists ride through forests 
of Sowers and scrolls while leopoidj^ tigers and dragons attack spotted ibex and 
boor. In concrast to dm savagery, the wide borders somenmes contain genu or 
angels with outspread wings who sit crossJegged, gossiping md serving each other 
with drinks. 

One of the most fiunons Safavid carpets is now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museiim in London, it ’was made at Slnh Tahmasp's direcrion for the sepulchral 
mosque in Ardebil where his fithcr was buried^ and besides tbe date AM (ad 
1540J, it has this inscription and signature: JT imve mu iii t!te worM otint ikdii 
Thy ihreihold. My lniid has no pratedion other t}ian this poTchwity-, Tht of ihe 
j/dtre of the Holy Piofc, Mtiksoud of Kasknu This imposing carpet was almost 
certainly wo’veu in Tabriz and most ha've token hitcen or sixteen years 10 moke, 
since it would have been commissioned soon after the death of Shah Ismail in 
1504* It was discovered in 1I92, together ’with another equally fine carpet. They 
were both in a very poor state and one was sacrificed in order to repair the others 
j6 i feet long, the Ardebil carpet is one of the greatest triumphs of woven an, 
where the highest artisde leeling for composition and colour comhlnes with sheer 
technical skill. 

FoUowing the Afghan invasions of Persia in the early eighteenth century, 
Persian carpet weaving was practically abandoned. Under the followTUg Quajar 
dynasty, Tabriz mcichants revived the carpet industry in the 1780s with designs 
drawn from the Safavid period, and in the niueteenth and early tw^enricth century 
many fine carpets Were woveiu notably those worked in silk at Koshan, Tabrix 
and Herez, 

IspahjH 

It is difficult to be certain where the great Safavid carpets were woven for k is 
not until the seventeenth century that each area developed its own individual 
style, but as Ispahan was once the capital, it is certain that many carpets were 
produced in the Court workshops. There is on imercsting group of sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century carpets^ generally called Tolonobe^ whicdi were cither made 
in hpahon, Tabriis, or possibly Kashon. The silk pile is dyed lime green^ yellow, 
salmon pink and cream, and part of the ground is worked in gold and silver 
threads, with flowers, palmettcs, mcdailions and cloud bands. The colouring is 
somewhat similar to the wide sashes worn in Poland^ also made of silk and metal 
thread, nuny of them signed and dated, and until about 1870, it was thought that 
the Carpets were made in Poland too^ possibly by the Madziarski (kmily. This 
attribution was sttengthened by the fact that a number of them bcpre Polish coats- 
ofarms. The traveller Tavernier menrions ha’ving seen carpets of this descriptfem 
in Persia during the reign of Shah Abbas and it is probable that they foun d their 
way to Europe. Perhaps they were presented by Pcrsiaii Ambassadors at the Polish 
Court, given by the Shah to ’vi^cing envoys, or woven to special order for such 
families as the Pototskys, RadziviU and the Cbortati tskys. Some of the best exam- 
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p|« can be seed in the Metropoli Un Muicinn, New York, the Victoria and Albert 
Museum^ London, the Vleima SuLe Mmeum and the Hermitage in Leningrad. 
They are not o(Wi seen outside musnims and dtic should beware of copies made 
in Anatolia at the beginning of this century* 

About fifty years ago weaving was revived m Ispahan and the small rugs were 
uiade with dose knotting and good material, the pile being cut very simn. 

Herat 

These rugs arc uamed after the city, now in Afghanistan, which was once part of 
the Persian province of Khorassau. Fine examples of Herat carpets of the sixteenth 
mdseventecnthccntury are still to be found and are greatly sought after on account 
of their rarity. They are long and comparatively narrow and thdr design has given 
its namci, to one of die most poptilar repetitive patterns found all over the 

Middle EasL The priudpal colours are brilliant blue* lidb red, light green, cream 
and yellow on an indigo ground* The borders of the antique Heracs are worked 
with dowers, the wide maiTi one carrying a ^turtlc^ or "crab' pattern on a yellow 
ground. Hcracs are sometimes caUed Ispahans became of their sUniUrity of design^ 
which can be attributed to the migTition of weavers from one district to another. 
The modern rugs &om the area are no longer called Herat, but Kayin. 

Joushagan 

Joushagan carpets come from a small town in the Kuh-i-Kuru valley, not away 
from Kashan. I would date the earliest examples M being seventeenth and eight¬ 
eenth century, woven with large sprays of flowering shrubs enclosed by a trellis 
of serrated leaves, the main border beating a similar "turtle* pattern to the Hetats. 
The piindpal colours of these chick heavy carpets are red, blue, yellow and green- 
Genuine anriqnc Joushagaru are rare and command high prices^ hut even the 
modem oops are highly regarded. They are woven with the traditional designs in 
good wool and the colours arc stili nude ftoni vegetable dyes. 


IQishati 

The dty of Kashan was the faLnhplace of Maksoud^ weaver of the Ardehil carpetp 
and Kashans are perhaps the best known of all Oriental rugs. The seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century rugs arc tare and expensive as they are finely knotted with 
the best wool and are dyed in the highest quality vegetable colours in sky blue Jade 
green, rose, brown and ivory. The field is usually worked with a central medallion 
with quarter medallions In the spandrels filled with scrolls and flowers* the borders 
with lotos flowers or blossom. Silk rugs arc produced in great quontides and the 
rich dark blue* pink and green blend together with a faintly metallic lustre. Some 
of these mgs have the design embossed in silk pile against a flat woven ground. 



An iiiriqucr Qiisluk sapJr with niulciple mi/ifiiiif 
ii^ifrrltrqfkjt) An antique 'Trinsyivartilll^ rug 

l\jvefUaJ ‘Snvereigii and Consort Enthroned', Persian, circa i+pOr 
showinj^ the irr^ngenicnt oi 2. ki^stum or of mgs 
















































An untiqut Persian 
‘vase* carptrt 
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A Medjidich Ghiorde^ 
prayer rug 
{im'rkisf left) 

Aji antique 'Basra" 
Ghiordcs prayer fug 


A ktc ifith century Shah Abbas carpet shiiwing the heran deiign 

Part of an early itnh cemrury l^-rivian carpt't 































































Far: otin aticique Oushak carpet wiih ihc 'Tamerlane" design, duud band? in 
the burders 
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Tlic modem wool Kashan rugs arc in no way comparable to chose produced even 
as kic as the end of die nmcteendi century^ as the tradinonal dedgru have been 
copied over and over again tmtU they have become mJsunderscood and weakened. 

Prayer rug designs art used^ the field shaped in the form of a mitrafr and filled 
with trees and shrubs amongst which are ammals and birds. One characteristic of 
Kashans is the use of blue wefc threads^ shared only by a few Kermans and Tabriz. 

Apart hrom carpets^ Kashan craftsmen make a velvet called Kashan kadiftsi and 
delicate silks embroidered in colours with flowers^ peacocks and other birds, 

Kerman 

The province ofKermaji is in the south of Persia and has seldom been invaded -- 
except when the Afghans passed through it on their way to Ispahan - so the 
weavers have been left to make their carpets reladvdy imdisturbccL Since the 
pastures arc good^ the wool they get from their sheep is of the best kind, Ughtp 
soft and durable^ The characteristic colours of Kermans arelvory;^ grey,ltmegreenr 
pink, brown, indigo and a hide light blue, each colour divided fi:om the other by 
a line of wine red^ dark blue or black. The white weft threads are prticularly 
noticeable on the back. As the growing of roses is a local mdiistry, the carpets are 
filled with these dowxrs, bcaudfiiUy executed and shaded. They are often of 
prayer mg design filled with a ‘Tree of Life^ as it is called, or worked with a 
tncdaltion with a pole ending in a lobe projecting from each end. There is a 
variety of antique Kermans made in Laver, a town near the city of Kerman, with 
flowcc-filJed fields in beautifril soft colours. 

In 1930, when there w'crc many Russian refugees in Turkey, a number of fine 
Kernians were offered in the Istanbul baisaar^ among them some from the collec¬ 
tion of Prince Galitzine. My uncle bought them for astronomical prices saving, 
when we all complakied be had overpaid, that nothing was too much for such 
splendours. They did hoc remain in hb possesrion for more than a few days before 
they were sold with a huge profit 10 rhe USA. At the end of the nineceenth and 
during thready twentieth century^ Kerman weavers depicted stories firom Persian 
literature or woven portraits of Shahs, Princes and foreign rulers. 

Apan from mgs, Kerman b well known for its fine woollen shawls, the best 
ones being in w^hite wool embroidered in silk. Shawls like these arc worn by both 
fiicft and Women among Mohammedans and in the Balkans. They are also used to 
cover cofhm during Modem funerah^ 

Sultanabad (vlrn/?) 

Carpets started to be made in Sultanabad at some time in the nineteenth century. 
The older pieces are closely woven with a short pdct but the modem ones arc 
cowsc. The design is hke that of Mahal with krge floral patterns but the knotting b 
tighter. 
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Tabriz 

Tabriz wasundErx Scljokmlfr in tbc clcvcntt century^ CDnquercd by Ghengis Khan 
in the thirteenth and by Xaineriane in the fourteenth, invaded by the OtEomau 
Turks in the sixteenth and the Safavids in the seventeeathp and occupied by the 
Russians in the nineceentb. It was not tiuti] 1925, when rhe monarch Riza Khan 
Palliavi came to the throne, that the dty was restored tp peace. Now the capital of 
the province of Azerbaidj Tabriz is an important pbee for the carpet industry, 
for not only does it produce many rugs of its ovm^ hut every day hundreds of 
bales of rugs arrive &om all over Persia and most local and intcmatioual eompanies 
arc represcnicd in the bazaar. Before the First World War the carpets were very 
popular in Russia, Turkey and the Balkans and were sent across the Caspian Sea 
to Ttflls or by camel caravan uia Trebizoad to Istanhu]. Most of them now go by 
air* 

The older Tabriz wool carpets, referred to in the market as jahver Tabriz, are 
of medallion design in charming pastel shades of pale rose, green, ivory* orangie, 
rust red and light blue and they have cartouches in the borders woven with Arabic 
quotations. Besides wool carpets, Tabriz is lamous for its silk rugs. They are either 
of prayer rug design or have fields with a flowering tree or a central medallion. 
The silk used is of excellent qnalit)^ and the colours are rich nisr, ivory, pde blue 
and orange. The ends of the rugs have long ^Tk fringes* 

In 1920 a group of German financiers took over the organisation of the carpet 
making in Tabriz and their carpets were called Petag Tabriz, &oin the initials of 
the group - Persische Teppich Akden Gcsellschafc. Today there are a great variety 
of rugs made. Although aniline dyes are used, the weaving is good and the rugs 
are in demand because of chek close knotting and short pile. 


Herez 

Herez and iis ncighbourinig villagei arc ou the border of Azerbaidjan and the 
main occupadon of the Iranian Turks who live there is weaving. district is 
well known for its semi-antique silk rugs which are made in all azes, woven with 
a fine Ghiorda knot and the best vegetable dyes. The two prindpal designs are 
simitar to those of Tabriz, but the colouring is rather darker and the dmwing 
bolder. Wool orpers arc made with an irregular, somewhat sprawling pattern 
of flowers and leaves, the colours being dark and light blue, mustard yellow, 
brick red, orange and green. 


Gorevan^ Mekrihati attd Sarah [Serapij 

These carpets are woven in the Herez area and are of similar colouring, but the 
designs are more angular. There are usually two or three superimposed central 
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medailioiii ofdifiCTcnt colow within a broad main floral border. The weaving 
is coarse and as the carpets are very thick and heavy, they stand up to a great deal 
of Wear. 


Karaja 

Karaja is the centre of a group of villages north%vcst of Herer where two kinds of 
rugs arc woven — Sedjade and SimneL Narrow mgs of good qualiry used to be 
made* with the design, but they are rare. The runners being made now with 

medallion designs in madder redj indigo blue and white are of poor quality^ 

Bdhsiteish 

Long narrow used to be made in the early ninetecnili century with dose 
knotting and shiny wooli hut those made now are vety coarse^ The designs are 
similar to those of Mehriba. 


Arak 

Arat is the capital of the province in Central Persia of the same name and is the 
market for the rugs of the surrounding area^ all woven with the Scone fcnor^ such 
as Mahal^ Muskabad, Sarouk, Fereghan and Sarabend. 

Mdhal 

Named after the district of Mahal, these large carpets woven by nomads arc 
loosely knotted and are of poor design, bdng perhaps the lowest grade of all 
Persian fabrics. MedaUion designs are common and repetidve floral patterns are 
also used in dark blue, red, white, black and ivory* Many of them arc sold to 
Germany, Switzerland and Scandinavia and iris probable that they are appredated 
because of thrir strong colours and heavy, thick pile. 


Mnskabad 

Muskahad is a lovm in Arak provincei The carpets are of large size and coarse 
wcaAong, cotton being used for the warp and weft. 


Sarouk rugs are named after a small town in the Fereghan plain* I do not know 
when weaving started there, but they first came to the Istanbul bazaar in the late 
nineteenth century^ They have excellent vegetable dyes and very fine knotting. 
The medallion, floral and animal designs are well drawn and sharply defeicd by 
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a <krk line around each patch of colour. The short pile is dofidy dipped and dyed 
ivory, dark blue, brown, a bright, hot red and a soft green. Sarouks are very 
attractive for. although they arc rightly v^ovcti, diey always lie straight on the 
floor without curling at the edges. 


Feraghan 

These rugs are named after a distria Lo Central Persia. They are woven in all sizes 
with the Wflti design of flowerheads and curving leaves or with the Gulli Henna 
dlcsign of sprigs of white henna flowers. The andquitsi are called Mostafi Feraghans 
and arc easily recognised by the characicrisdc lime green of the main border, 
which has usually vrom lower than the remainder of the pile, leaving the border 
design of lotus flowers in relief. The field is dark blue or red with the pattetn ki 
dark and light blue with touches of yellow, apricot and green. Today the work is 
of no importance as ihe carpets are coarsely W'oven with cheap dryes. 


ZilU-Suh^ti 

These rugs are named after a much admired governor of Feraghan province called 
ZiUi-Sultan Khan and are of the very best ijuality. So tightly are they knotted 
that they were surely made by young girist but became of this very quality the 
foundation threads often break and the delicate rugs must be treated with great 
care. The colours are usually bright red, green and black on a Jade green or ivory 
ground, and the field is worked with a repetitive design either of small hunches of 
flowers in vases flanked on each fide by a bird, or else cypress trees and birds, so 
minute in detail that they seem to be painted rather than woven. The rugs today 
are rate and expensive. 


Sarabetid 

The best rugs arc called MiT'-Sarabentb, It U not certain how they came by their 
nam e- There is a village called Miriabad in the Satabend district, but I was told 
once that they were named in honour of a famous chief (fflk), Mir Ahmed Scyyid 
Aga, in the early nineteenth century. The dark blue or red ground b woven with 
rows of palnicttes or cones and the main border, which U ivory or pink, has a 
conanudus derign of vine leaves and cones^ edged with six or seven narrow 
Stripes, The rarest form of Sarabend is a set of four pieces, a ITcisruiRn. Two of the 
rugs (ydtu) are long and narrow where the guests arc seated aocording to their 
rank^ the children being put at the &r end. The middle one serves as a table for 
food, and the top one (keMeyi) is for the head of the family and guests of honour. 

The modem Sarabends arc poor quality runners or rugs with a coarse Turkish 
knot and auiline dyes in red. blue and white. 
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Kurdistmi 

The nomadic Kurdish tribes have seeded in Turkey, Iraq. Arerbaidjan and in the 
mountain o£ western Persia- Kurdistam They mostly belong to the Sunni sect of 
[dam, speak their own language. ircgaidJcss of which country they now live in, 
and unti] recently, were govecned by their own chie&^ Despite their rebellious, 
warlike character, they are a gay and people. It b the Penian Kurds 

still living in feudal condidons in the mo untains who show the greatest ability in 
jCHch carpets as Bijar, Senne, Hamadan. and Malaycr. They rardy change 
their dcsigm but are content to go on weaving in the same way year after year, 
A notable group of carpets come ftom this area which go under the general 
name of Kurdistan. They arc w^oven with the Minna Khani dengn -stylbed 
flowerheads and scrolls fotmittg a trellis - with a thick pile, pardy in goat and 
camel hairi The carpets cud in strips of kelim weaving which have coloured lines 
running through it. The vegetable dyes are dark blue, cream, rose, yellow* grcen,i 
a little black and dark hrown^ 


Bijar 

The Bijar b t?krn ftftm a town aorthwesi of Hamadan. Carpets or small 
rugs arc made with a double knot and are so tmnly woven that they arc heavy 
and stiff- Ic ft almost impossible to fold them and they have to be tolled. The 
lustrous wool b of good quality aud the vegetable dyes give rich hrUliant red, 
dark blue, ivory and gteen^ A large amount of natural, undyed camel hair is used. 
The field b often left completely undoconted, except for an abr^h (variation in 
Colour) across its width, and a central medallion filled with the design. 
Antiques are tare and although those sixty to sevcoty years old arc good, the 
modem productions are of poor quality. 


Sentte 

Soma are very tightly knotted, the pile being clipped right down und it feds 
almost bristly to the touch, and aLnost invariably bve a diamond-shaped central 
medallion and spandrels filled with the iteraii dcrign oa a small scale* The colouis 
are dark and light bW, pint, and green* The knotting on the back has a speckled 
look unlike any other rug. 


5ert«e Kelim 

There ate a tmmber of Senne fcrhW to be found, their design and colouring 
similar to the pile mgs, bur the effect of the flat diagonal weaving is like trairi 

silk* 


Dctaii of the borders of a Ttamylvanwn' rog showing how 
the loxenge patiem b bisected ar the enm^ 

{itmotiie behur'\ A Kii-Gliiodes rug 
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Hdttuidatt 

Hinuckiif die ^dear dcy of Ekb^tina, is situaccd on ihc foothills of Moimi 
Alvaiid- Arabs and Tiirk:s live in HamaHan besides Persians and indeed Tuxklsli is 
mosdy spokoi and the weavers use the Gfaiord^ knou The rugs and nmners arc 
notable for the large amount of camd hair in the pdct shaded &om dark to light 
bcowiip biir the other colours used are synthetic. The weaving is coarse and the 
designs ohen imitate Caucasian rugs. The older runners^ which were woven in die 
nineteenth century^ tuually have mcdalliDzis connected to each other by a pole on 
a pkui camel hair gtoimcL The borders are again left plain except for a few 
scattered human hgures or animaU. 

There b a cettain type of long nig called Mosul-Hama dan which has a diagonal 
pattern of cones or stripes in the field. Since Mosul is m Iraq and Hamadan b in 
Persia, the only possible reason why diey have this name is thai eke rugs &om 
Hamadan were once shipped to Turkey ifia MamL 
Besides the rugs woveu in Hamadan itselfi al) those made by the Kurdish tribes 
as well as the surroundiiig districts and villages are sold m the Hamadan bazaar. 


Malayer 

Almost all Mala yet rugs arc woven under liamadan influence, but the Senne knot 
b used and the work is of better quality. 

Shiriiz 

These rugs are woven mainly by tribes of Turkish and Fats origin and are named 
after the city of Shiraz^ which apart from its carpet industry is rich in rice, cotton. 
tobacco^ opiiuD and cattle, the main export being karakul or lambskin. 

Although they are noi highly regarded, all Shiraz rugs ate made fiom good 
soft vrool and vegetable dyes iu rich shades of ruby red, dark bluep yellow* white 
and ivory. They are easily dbdnguishahte by the multt-coloured overbinding at 
the sides of the rugs, a diaracteristic shared by Nkis. 

The best quahty Shiraz are called laver Shiraz' and are a hundred years old or 
more. The others art uot more than fifty. Their wool has an exceptional sheen 
and they have an allnsver design of roses. They are woven with a double knot 
with pieces of embroidered fce/jni at each end. The other grades of Shiraz are 
called Kurdish, Kasbkai and Mecca. The first iwo are woven by the Kashkai tribes, 
w ho live in dieir black t«it 5 or yurti in the vdlcys and plains around Shiraz, the 
former grade bciiig loosely woven with long pile. Tlic Mecca rugs arc so named 
because most of them are sold in the markets of Mcoa, to which hundreds of 
thousands of Modems make a pilgrimage each year. They have diamond^haped 
medallions mrrounded by scacteted figure, arumals and jewellery* 
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Niriz 

These rugs are ivpvm hy aomadjc tribes acar lake Niriz and have Urge ^^olles in 
the field in green, apricot and red on a dark blue grouncL One border is aficti 
fiUed with camaricmis, another ■with stripes like a barber s pole- The edges arc 
overbound in parri-cejonred 


Afihr 

The nomadic tribe of Afiibar still make vegetable dyes, and the wool of the pardc- 
ular type of sheep they herd is soft and lustrous. Of small size, Afshars are 
considered to be a poor grade of Shiraz, to Tvhich they bear some reseinblarkCe. 
The designs are simple in conception^ consisting mainly of flowers scatrefed 
throughout the field, within narrow borders* in ted, yellow, white and cream, 
blue being the predominant colour. There U often an dirajh and the rugs 
themselves are irregular and be badly on the floor. 


Yezd 

Yezd, the andeni city of Yezda, lies between Kemun and Nain and has agood 
reputation for its gibe jewellery and gold. Even though they have only been made 
since the beginning of this century, the rugs are well thought of because they are 
closely knotted and have beaudfiil dedgns in soft cdlouti. They bear such a cloie 
resemblance to old Kermans chat it is sometimes difficult to reh them apart. The 
design of a central medallion and four spandrels is worked with a Senne knot, and 
the short pile is dyed pastel grccri* rose, light blur and ivory - Hardly any have been 
exported and they remain in most|iiCS and m the houses of w^ell-off Persians. 

Tehran 

Until recently^ rug weaving has been neglected in Tehran^ the capital of Iran, 
although the city was known as the centre of the wholesale and retail trade. Even 
though the rugs are modem, they surpass many others with their fine knotting^ 
closdy-^njt pile and good dyes. They are woven in the traditional designs of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and the best examples are knotted by young 
orphans under royal patronage. The ground colour Ls usually brick red or blue, and 
the patterns are in light and dark blue* green and white. 

Nain 

The small provincial town of Nain, near Yezd, was once a fortresSp Although 
weaving ody began there in about 1920, when the mgs were first sold In the 
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btanbul they were immediately accepted as hemg the highest quality 

modem Iranian work. The dosdy knotted, dense pile is made from the best wool 
and dyes and has either a HoraJ medallion or the Shah Abbas design in rcth blue, 
black and yellow on a white ground, sometimes with a smaH quantity of 
silk. 


Qum 

These rugs from the city of Qum are next only to Nain Jn quality among the 
modem productiom. Generally woven in wool, they arc sometimes in silt ox a 
miKture of the two, and are worked with a hundog scene or vases of dowers and 
birds of paradise in a light celadon grecn^ whiie, turquoise and rose. 


Baktiari 

Named after the nomadic tribe who live near Ispahan, these rugs arc very popular 
in Germany and Switzerland owing to their bright colouring and original dcsigm- 
Vcgctablc dyes and good quality wool are used and the warp is usually cotton 
(although goat hair is somcrinies fo und). These rugs, ’which can be bought cheaply 
in every market, are extremely durable, Baktiahs arc made in all Mzes and the field 
cither has a central medallion or it is divided into many squares enclosing dowers, 
trcrs and miniature prayer mgs. Large areas of yellow arc used with whjtCt dark 
brown* orange, red and bright blue. 


Meshed 

Meshed is the capital of the province of Khorassau, which lies on the route along 
which invaders from the East have come. In it lies the tomb of the eighth Imam 
Riza* and the city is considered sacted to the Shla sect. Throughout the year 
thousands of pilgrims from all parts of Islam visit the city and afterwards take the 
title of MeshedL Although not of very good quality, the older Mesheds have 
vegetable dyes which are quite sound. Aniline dyes are used in the modem ones, 
the colours being washed in acid after weaving to tone down some of their raw^~ 
ness and to gi’ve the impression that the rugs are older than they seem. Together 
with the Khotaisan rugs, Mesheds have a disdnedve weave* Although either the 
Turkish or Persian knot is used* every now^ and then the knots are tied on four 
warp threads rather than two, which causes thick raised lines on the backer and 
wherever the rug is worn, tufts of foundation threads can be seen from the front. 
Both carpets and smaU rugs are made, the central medalhon and spandrels being 
filled with dowers. The principal colours used are magenta and hluc^ with a little 
yellow^ green and ivory* 


(epposijfif} Aft ^tique Mcrarlik Kulab rug 
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fflt-’fr/cd/ Two prayer rugs made ai tbeTop-Kapi Scr^i tri Istanbul 
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All LHiiiijue Kula prayer rug wich a tchouboudu border 
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Khurassan 

The fmcsc oldest spedinciis that were made in this huge province are called 
KhuiassanSi aithoiigh I believe them to have been woven in Mcshcd itself. Dadng 
from the second half of the eighteenth century ^ these antiques ire ^mccally long 
and narrow carpets m velvet red, grcetii a litde yellow and ludigo bli^e^ One of 
rhr rarest designs i$ a plain held OYetbtid with an elongated central medalliom 
Another his flowers all over the held, the corners each with a large vase supported 
by two swans^ svitbin twelve or more narrow borders. In another variety of these 
attractive carpets^ the held and narrow border have muld-colouredTCxtieal stripes 
whiidi art woven with vine leaves, flowers and - a feature peculiar to idnirassans 
— a cone laid on top of a larger otic+ Many of the antique Khurissaus are 
signed and dared. 


Gayin (Qdj>j) 

Gayin rugs have colourful pastel rose and piscicliio green repetitive pattems, 
similar lo the Herat mgs of the eighiecndi century* The Setme knoi is used and the 
rugs come in all sives* 
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tuRkey 


The Stljuks 

Knotted rugi were probably introduced bco western Asia by the Sdjulcs who 
esubihhed cbetnsclves there id the eighth and nitidi eenmhes. OiigLtidiy hom 
Tnnscaspia^ these Turkish tribes then migrated to Penk and gained more and 
more scrength and power until they finally took control in the middle of the 
seventh cmtnry. By J078 they had conquered Anatolia, having fought a decisive 
battle with die Byzantines^ and established Konya as the capital of their Empire 
under Sultan Mosud i (1116-56). 

While die Sdjuks of Iron were already being criisbed by the Invading armies of 
Ghengis Khan, the Turkish Seljuk culture was reaching its highest peak in the 
mid-thirteenth century, bifluenced nor only by the Byzantines, but by direct con¬ 
tact with the art of the East. Persians, Jewi^ Turkomans, Tartars, Syrians, Kurds, 
Bulgarians and Arabs all lived together^ and ChristiaD Armenians and Greeks 
v^orked side by side with Moslem craftsmen. Marco Polo, visiting Konya in laSj, 
wrote that he had seen die most exquisirr hand 4 cnotted rugs with beaunful 



colours and original modft, and the Arab traveller, Ibn Battuta, writing fifty years 
later, thought that the Turkish carpets were the best in the world. 
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Tbc few fragments of Seljuk rugs that survive show a highly developed art 
with a simple repratitig design in the field and broad borders with patterns based 
on Kufic, die early Arabic writingp lozenges and stars* Their colours arc striking 
and cfTccdve - yclioWf red^ green^ dark blue and white. 

Tie Ottomafis 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century, the powxr of the Scljuks in Turkey 
declined and tbc country was ruled by a number of small local dynasties^ one of 
thcscp the Osmanlis, finally taking control* They first appeared in Anatolia as the 
Kayi tribe fiom the Mongolian steppes with their leader Stiteyman Shah and his 
son hrtughml Gazi. in return for hdpii^ the Sdj uks in one of thdr maiiy battle^ 
they received a small principality. After the death of Ertughrul in 1281, his son 
Osman and his men gave the Seljuks finthcr aid and wore allowed by Sultan 
Masud to create thdr own independent state* The tribe had elected Osman as their 
leader oTgtmzi ('Fighter for the Faith*] and he gave his name to the new dynasty - 
Ottoman, derived from the Arabic form of his name, Qthman. 

Osman*s successor, Sultan Orkhan Gazi (iS24-4i) captured Bur\a (Bronssa) 
and Isnik (Nlcaea) from the Byzantincst and &om then on the Ottoman Empire 
grew undl most ofwcstem Islam was subjugate* By 1400 they were strong enough 
to be little aficcted by the invasions of the savage conf^uerorp Timur (Tamerlane) 
from Samarkand and in 1453 the great Byzanrine dty of Constantinople was 
besieged, overcome and occupied by Sultan Mehmed tl Fadh. 

Although cruel and pitiless despotSp Sultan Selittip the Grim (1470^1520) and his 
son, Sultan Sideyman, the MagruJicettt {r52jCHSfi)t shared a love and admiratiDn 



Stylised Kulk lettering in the border or(i) a 13th Cmrury Seljuk carpet^ QO ^ 
Century Ouiha}L carpet and {iuji a 1^ Ci^ntuiy Shirvau rug 


of the arts and by ofiering large sums of money, high rank and honourSp persuaded 
the artisans to set aside all the old mOE£ and to develop a new, independent 
Turkish style. The best artisti and craftsmen were down from all over the vast 
Empire which, by the end of SiileymanV reign, ftreiched from Hungary and 
Egypt to Persia in the East* These men brought new ideas uito Turkey, already 
producing the highest quality silks, vclvetSp pottery, calligraphy and printiDg, 
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under the Oitommis 

As the Turks t>elong to the Sunni sect of Moslems, mostly prayer rugs were made, 
although as a result of exceiisivt trade with Europe, other rugs and carpets were 
woven for the export market with stylised flowers, strapwork and leaver, or brge 
medalliom. In the eighteenth and nineteen ch centuries, new weaving centres grew' 
up, such as Meks, Mudjur^ Megri and Ynmk, while in the already cxisdug rugs 
of Ladik, Ghiordes, Bcrgaina and KouJa, flowers assumed greater importance. It 
was during the reign of Ahmed m {1703-30) chat the "tulip pcricMl’ {lak dn/Zn) 


TULIPS 

reached its hcightH Most of the Sultans had in terested themselves in the gardens of 
their palace, Top-Kapi Seiaij known as the Seraglio, and had imported roses, 
hyacinths^ lilacs, camadons and ranaculus. But it was the tuhp above all 
that was loved by Ahmed and he even created the office of Master of Flowers in 


CARNATIONS 

order 10 protect them. In 1562 an Amsterdam merchaiit first brought ttdip bulbs 
from Istanbul to Holland; in the next century an Austrian ambassador in Turkey 
reintroduced rhe Improved flower from Holland. Tulip fites were held during 
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the nights of the fiill moon and it was one of the Sultan's greatest pleasures to 
watch dwarfs with cancUcs on their heads wandering among hundreds of diese 
flowers, each with a tiny lamp of coloured glass m its ccnirep and cages of singing 
birds. 

The hter Ottoman period 

[ shall call this period of Turkish art demu or rococo, as it came under 

a so-ong influence of Wesimi culmre, parncukrly that of France. The rugs are 
Kizil and Medjidieh GhiordeSi Kiishehir, Baadenm, Hereke, Feshanc, Sivas, 
Kendirli Koula and Broussa. Although the rugs of the £irst pan of this period 
are of no particular artistic merits exceptional sUk nigj in imitation of earlier styles 
were ma d^ around the turn of this century^ notably those firom the royal looms of 
Hercke* while in his litde factory in Coostantinople, or Istanbul as it was called by 
the Turks* an old Armenian master wcaveri Zarc^AgaT created some magnificent 
pieces. Apart from the large heavily-knotted wool carpets from Sparta, Dcmirji 
and Botlu^ there arc many rugs named after the towns and villages where they arc 
woven, such as Chanak-Kale, Yagdju-Bedir, Yahyah and Nigde, mostly un¬ 
known nameSp as the rugs are sold in mixed lots in the Istanbul bazaar to wholes 
salers who classify them into groups and only a local expert can identify each one 
correctly^ The older pieces are bought by Turkish dealers and the letnaiiider arc 
exported in bulk all over the world. 


Konya 

Konya, once the capita) of the Scljnk Empire and home of the Whirling Dervishes, 
was famous as a weaving centre from the twelfth century to the eighteen th. A 
number of rugs from the Seljuk period were found not very long ago still in use 
in the Ala cd-din Mosque in Konya. These were worked with geometric patterns, 
dragons and other atiitnah which show a itroug Chifiese and Mongolian uiflu- 
enee. The main colours of this early period were red^ blue^ green and white and 
the best examples are to be found only in Museums, the Islamic Art Museum in 
Istanbul having one of the richest coUecrioni. Later, prayer rugs were woven and 
a golden yellow was added to the colours. 

OwjAiii 

Oushaks were one of the most exported carpets in the sixiccnth and seventeenth 
centuries and were to he found on the altars of European churches and in the 
houses of the riclL Many were woven to order and hear the coats-of-arms of such 
famous names as Count Stroganoff, Cardmal W^olseyp Baron Orsmi* Count 
Esterhazi and Prince Cantaeuzene- Ac first they were made in small sizes and were 
designed either with stylised birds on a white ground (bird OushaksJ or inter¬ 
laced strap work in yellow and red with touches of green, blue and white (Holbein 
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Oushaks). Both these md the large and. improsive OiishakSp with thdr 
shaped mcdallioiis and Iqq^ weaving in brick ted and bJuCp were painted noE 
tttdy by Holbeini but by Lotto^ Mccnlingp Zurbariji, Vcrmcct a nd many others. 
Other rugs were woven with three small dxcles above two wavy Imtec arranged 
in groups all over the field. W^e are told diat the hdougoL Tamerlane ordered 
ihii desigUp symbolic of his sovereignty over three parts of the world, to be 
dispbyed in every city he had conquerecL 
OccasioDally one comes across s^spiis which have two or three row's of iwdjfdilpr., 


^Transyhaninn 

These rugs are of Turkisb origin, probably from Koula and nor as is thought from 
Ladik, Onsbak orBcrgania andccrrainly not from Rum ani a and Hungary, svherc 
they w^erc founds tn the sixteenth century^ Sultw Suleyman invaded Transyl¬ 
vania, and in order to show the West that the victorious army and their leader 
were not barbarians^ Kara Ahmet Pasha, the mibtary commander* gave on behalf 
of the Snltan a beautiful rug for the altar of the Black Church in Brasov as a 
gesture of goodwill and respect towards Chnsdanity, HU magnanunity won 
prestige and as 3 result an order was placed by the Patri-arch for as many as two 
thousand rugs, which were distributed to aU the churches in Rumania and 
Hungary^ Merchants ’were quick to import more of these attractive rugs and 
others were given to the churches in thank;^ ving for the safe journey between 
Turkey and Transylvania- 

of small size, the rugs have a doral design in the central mcdalljon and comers 
and have a broad border with a lozenge pattern or large flowerheads £anked by 
two formal leaves from which spring cwo hyacinihs. The colours arc strawbcriy 
red, light blue* yellow and creatn. Other rug;Si were ordered for secular use and 
these were of prayer mg design, cither with a plain fn/krtib or four columns 
supporting the niche- In antiqiie mgs of this kind, the scale of the design remains 
the umc even ifa i m al W rug is woven, which resulu in the comcis of the border 
being cut oiF, so that the two hntves of a verdca] and horiiontai lojcnge butt 
against each other. An unusual feature of 'Transylvanians' is a strip of ketim 
weaving at either end, found more often ia Tianjcupian than Turkish work. 
Unfortunately tie rugs became very worn in the houses, although those found 
in the churches were in an excellent state of preservation. Western artisti were 
fond of them and they can be seen in many paintings of the Italian, Dutch and 
German schools. Today, it ts difficult to discover 'Transylvaniaiis' outside niuscums 
and they are sold for high prices when they do appear. 

Ghiordes 

Thae fomous mgs ate named after Ghf ordes, the ancieiu dty of Gorchum, in the 
district of Smyrna, and are separated into several diffitrent groups: 
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&ASAA CHio&DEs: The best ciistomm for fine mgs were to be found in the 
Arab market of Basra^ lo which this type of Gkiordrt was sent. They are the 
largest of all Turkish prayer mgs and like Ladil^^ have a very short pile. From the 
centce of the arch hangs a mosque Lamp on the otherwise plain which is 

usually ivory or dark blue and above and below there is a rcctangul ar cross patich 
The borders arc richly decorated with carnations or lotus in rose, blucp green and 
ivory. 

It can be seen that the borders of antique Ghiordcs are similar to the floral 
border of the Transylvanian* rugs, but the flowers during the course of rime have 
become smaller and more cramped, losing some of the simplicity and digmt^^ ot 
the earlier work, 

Kl z-OHlonoES: These are smaiJet ghati other Ghiordcs and were woven by young 
girls, either for their dowry or to be sent to the harems of the Sultaa and Grand 
Pasha for use as prayer rugs by the wives and concubLnes. Finely knotted with 
delicate designs of flowers within borders of lig-zags^ they are in pastel shades of 
ivory, rose, jade green and turquoise blue. 

TcnoueouCLu (snOflOKLj) ghiordeS: Thc^ are another t^-pe of prayer rug 
of the sevenceench and eighteenth cetiiurics with bine inr/irafrj, the borders 
composed of many long, narrow, stick-bke stripes in black and while. 

SiNf-xu: The of these prayer rugs are entirely covered with a stylised 

represeatarion of flies (^tneiilh) against a ground of rich velvety red or bluc^ They 
arc citremcly cafe so it is not surprising thai they are valiiablc. Several specimens 
Can be seen in the £vhaf Museum in Istanbul and in the Gairo Museum^ 

MEDjiDijiii ANP El ziL GHtORDES: Thcsc ale two cxamplcs of GhiordeS weaving 
that are not highly regarded by connoisseurs and consequently can be bought at 
a m uch lower figure. They were made during the reign of S ultan Abdnelr-Mcdjid 
(1039-61) at a rime when a taste for French rococo furniture swept tbrougb Turkey 
in pbec of native styles* In order to carry through the theme in the salons 
of ihe palace, the Sultan dictated that the Gliiordes weavers should use ihe French 
Savonneric designs against a background of bright red, iizjt being the Turkish 
w^ord for this colour. 

Apart from these Iasi two types, antique Ghiordes mgs arc usually in their origi¬ 
nal condition for two reasons, Firidy, prayer rugs are invariably rolled up and 
placed in a coffer or chest after use undl they ate needed again and secondly, most 
of the Ghiordes in Oriental coUectiom are bung on a wall. All antique Ghiordes 
rugs should really be hung and not placed on the floor* ai they arc masterpieces of 
Turkish weaving and should be preserved for posterity. 
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Kuk 

Namrci after the dty ofKiLb near an important centre of weaving in the 

scvcntecntli and eighteenth centuries. Sometimjcs confused viith GhiordeSp they 
are divided into various categories: 

DULE^t KULA: The of these prayer rugs is surmounted by a single roct- 

anguLir panel often hUed with s-sfaapes resembling salanianderSp one of the 
symbols of the andent firoworshipping Zoroasorian religion. The lower comers 
of the niche are supported by floral columns and the colours are indigo blue, bud' 
and pinL 

MEZARLtE eula: Here mezarlik means tomb* although the exact translation of 
the word is cemetery. These very unusual mgs were made to cover the tombs of 
Sultans* of tbdr families and members of the nobllicy. The t«i/rrci£? has a break in it 
to symbolise the entrance into Paradise and is filled with rows of cy^press trees and 
tombs. They have an odd number of borders as the weavers consider this a talis^ 
man againit the Evil Eye and their extremely agreeable colours are cherry red, 
sky blue^ yellow and light green. Some of the finest examples are to be seen in the 
crypt at Broussa covering the tombs of Sdjuk and Ottoman SultanSp w^oven with 
the Arabic iiumpdoti; Satnam Aleikum- ^4 ('Rest in Peace - in. God's 

Mercy'). 

EOMURj u EULA : FLcsi made in the cighceeiith Cttittiryp they are called "coal" Kulas 
because of the large amount of natural black goat's hair in the pile* With thdr 
silky texture and dark colour scheme of black* brick red and (aubergine), 

these rugs have a rich and luxurious appearance. The has a stylised flowering 

tree with an inicriptioti abovc^ Komu^u Kulas can be found in good nig shops 
and ace not too expensive by comparison with other types. Al chough clicy arc 
sdll made* the modem pieces are so inferior to the older ones as not to merit 
serious attenrion. 

EINDIRLY EULA^ These small rugs were knotted at the end of the eighteenth 
century with the warp and weft of flax* Thought by local collectors to be good 
examples of prtmirive artp they were coarsdy knotted, their high pile being 
coloured ydJow, mdigo and ivory'. 


Ladik 


The name Ladik originates from the Greek Lazikiya, Latakia or Laodicca* but it 
b a mystery where these famous rugs were actualy woven. Although there arc 
stil] a number of lOTvm and vUbges called Ladit m Aria Minor* there is no reason 
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10 belicYC that any cif them were rug ceiii:rcs+ Most of daem are too imall eren to 
appear on the map and the only Ladik officially mendoiiedt a town in the province 
of Amasya^ shows no sign of ever haviiig had a craditioD of weavings The only 
place where weaving docs seem to have actually taken place is in the tiny village 
of Ladik in the district of Saray-Onu^ about forty kiloiuetres north of Konya 
where, according to the Mamie Encyclopaedia^ the principal occupadon in the 
ninececntli century was Tnakitig rugs as well as coarse woollen doths and quilted 
covers. Whether ihe Ladik rugs were ever woven in that vilkge, is not certain* 
but there is no doubt dial they bear a strong rescniblan<s- to Konyas in design, 
colour and even in texture and it is possible that Ladik crafcmcn went to work in 
Konya or vice versa. 

Ladik prayer mgs arc different &om others. The mihrah has a triple arch, the 
central one being theliighestp and each is supported by two slender columns. The 
spandrels of the scvcntcetith’^ceHtury pieces are usuaLy filled with giant leaves 
while the eighieenth-centnxy mgs have a Large panel above or bdow the mihrah 
woven with a row of angular tulips* The mosc usual borders have tulips set 
obliquely across them* altectLitmg with large fiawerheads. The best Ladiks have a 
splendid velvet red or blue mihrub and there are a lew with a white ground whid] 
are owned by the Islamic Museum in tsianbul and the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York, There is a sdU rarer type which has a ijf4iiie orinscripdoa on the white 
ground. Indeedp ihe only one 1 know of in extsiance is in the coUection of my 
wife, Sudi a valuable piece must surely have been made for ihe Sultan himsclT 
The kitdbe reads llcligious devotion is your desdny. Death will bring an end to 
padent suffering/ Other colours used besides blue and red arc emerald green* 
cream and somcrimes a canary yellow and arc of such richness dial they glow like 
jewels* 

Genuine antique Ladikiare not often found and when they are^ they comniand 
high priceSp especially in the United Stales where they arc in great demand among 
coUcctors. The modem Ladiks arc plentiful and can be bought for a modest sum. 


Istanbul 

Recently some very fine wool and silk rugs were discovered in the vaulis beneath 
the harem of the Top^Kapi Serai. As a member of die Top-Kapi Museum Society. 
I was given permission to photograph these pieces, and after a long and careful 
examinadoa with Mr A* Kent and Mr V* Yakoubianp we came to the following 
conclusions: these marveUnus* bcaudfiil and fare pieces were made sometime in 
the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. They have extremely dose 
knotting* with about four hundred knots to the squire inch-or 57,600 to the 
square foot. A prayer rug of fifteen square feel would take one girl several years 
to make. Because of the labour involved, the superb qualiiy of the material and 
the Persian feding of the designs, the mgs were presumably made by Persian 
concubines* It is probable that the young girl would present the mg to the Queen 
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Mother (SxiifdJi l/diiiiif) or to tW Chief Eujiucfa of the hanem both of 

whom haJ aionoous influence over the Sdran, in order lo giin their sympathy 
and protection^ and in the hope thai one day the mg might rcadi the SuJtan him¬ 
self and attract his atcention. A number of the rugs arc riomdalilcr with quotations 
from the Koran, their colours m dark red, blue, green, cafe-au^it and w-hiie. At 
present only a few of the ru^ arc exhibited in die Museum^ where vkitors can see 
them. 


The rugs from Bergama, the ancient Greek city of Pergamum, arc of a very 
dudnedve rype^ being close to Caucasian mgs in thdr rich colouring and geo¬ 
metric designs. They arc highly decorative and their deep pile and idose weave 
make them popular in the East as well as in the West, The best examples are 
eighteenth cenrury prayer rugs called Sandikli Bergamas. which are larger than 
the others and have a strip of kc/im weaving at either end. Generally Bctgainas arc 
almosc square and are dyed red, blue and white^ the predominant colour in the 
Sandiklis being orange. 


MuJjur 

Named after the city of Mudjur in the south of Turkey, these nineteenth-century 
rugs are renowned for their bright orange, red, ycUow and green colouring which 
has a pleasing and cheerful efikt. The prayer rugs usually have stepped mihrds 
in plain colours but the older and more prized pieces have a double and 

there are alsoa uumber of The borders always have stylised fioi-vcrs forming 
squares, and the weft threads arc often dyed red. 

Mitas 

Up to the end of the eighteenth century^ no mgs were known to have been made 
in Milas, on the shore of the Aegean Sea, but by the beginning of the nineteenth 
century there were a great many being woven by the villagers, who were of 
Greek origin. The loosely-woven prayer rtigs ate of small siie, with either a 
diamond-shaped niche or two narrow milirali j ftUed with camadonSh The colour¬ 
ing is brown, white, light blue* rose and ycUow and the warp and weft threads 
are often dyed yellow or rei The early Milas mgs are very popular in Germany 
and the USA, 


Me^r (Mflferi) 

Megri is a Utde place not fir away from Milas, bur the weavers have devebped a 
highly original design for their prayer mgs with two narrow mihrabt in difierent 
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coloun suirDundcd by btoad borders of camadoru. Datmg £rom the same pmod 
as Melas, the matrtLa] and dyes aic of good quality. The coloiirs afi: blue, brown 
and gtccd, with occanonJ touches of red and while* 

Yumk 

Their name meiinj "wanderer' and they are woven by a nomadic Kurdish tribe 
living on the western side of Knrdistan^ which nins between Asia Minor and 
Persia. They are mosdy about a hundred yean olch woven from good quality 
wool w^hich gives a dlkcn lustre to the pile+ Although not highly regarded because 
of their coarse weave and tendency to lose their shape, they are nevertheless 
inreresring because of their primitive designs. Prayer rugs are found with roughly 
shaped milxrijiLr, but the mgs are generally long and narrow^ 

JCrwArV 

Named after the small Anatolian city. Kirshehir rugs are scnu-anriques. They 
follow the design of Koula tomb rugs and are noted for thek beautiful shades of 
green and rose. Strangely enough, they are neither collected in Turkey nor sold 
to the West. 


PandenfW 

Master wcavofs of Armenian origin established their workshops in die ninc^ 
teenth century around Panderma on the shore of the Sea of Marmara and began 
to make prayer mgs of Ghiordes or Knla design, very finely knotted in soft pastel 
colours. No One paid any attendon to the^ until after the First W^orld War, when 
Western dealers as well as local traders began to appreciate them and a large 
quantity were sent all over the worldL Before the Second World War bad begun, 
however, the Panderma weavers bad stopped making tbem. 


Kaystri 

Named after the city which, after 19 ^t became a centre for the manufacture of 
standard export mgs, Kayseris were woven in inutatioii of Persian and Turkish 
designs iu all dies from small mats up to hirgc carpets, in wool as well as in silk 
and artifidal silk. The rugs of Kayseri are mainly exponed or sold in the Istanbul 
Grand Bazaar to touriscs. 


Sp^tta 


Sparta is really a misnomer for the city of Isbarta in the southwest of Aria 
Minor and has nothing to do with the dry in Greece, They are modem and have 
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UD oiigiiul dngiii of their own^ copying Pcnoan or Chinese models. Both ru^ 
and large carpets are woven with a coarse knot, and the thick pile is heavy and 
hardwearing. The most typical cDiDurmg is hlue^ green and rose pink and the 
ground is often ivory, aldiough other colours mch as mauve and ochre are med 
when a 'Chinese^ carpet is bekig made. 

Hereke 

This little to wn in northern Turkey became famous ar ound the cud of die nine¬ 
teenth century when silk carpets were produced under the ptronage of Sulian 
Abdul Hamid. Many of the dedgas are in the Persian style with animal forms, 
flowers and scrollwork or with the ull curving wu/iriifr of the antique Persian 
prayer rug. Others were of Western inspiration. They themselves were copied in 
the i93Dsin Corfu under the dircctiouof the weaver Tossounian, but true Herckes 
have a small znark or sigiiaturc in the border. Thiry arc so finely woven in silk or 
wooL with inscriptions in gold or silver thread, that the Sultan considered them 
suitable for him to ofier to royal visitors as presents on their departure. Among 
the distinguished guests to receive these magnificent rugs were Queen Victoria 
of England, the Empress Eugenic of France^ the Rusian Tsar Alexander m and the 
German Emperor Wilhelm. In igsa when all the memhen of the rdguing 
Turkish royal family left the country to Uve in exiJe abroad, a great number of 
Herckes were sold by auction, tuos of them passing into the hands of American 
dealers who sold them to private collectors. 


Kum-Kapti 

At the beguining of this century, the Armenian weaven of Kum-Kapo began to 
make silk rugs. The first ones appeared in the workshop of the master weaver 
Zare-Aga and quickly earned a high reputation and became much sought after, 
especially those monogrammed by the master himself. They were knotted in silk 
with gold and silver thr^ds and copied antique Persian prayer rug* hunting or 
animal designs. Today they are rare and expensive. 

Siuas 

This Anatolian town^ as well as the surroiLEiding province, has a reputation for 
good quality nigs of all sizes. They first appeared at the beginning of the ninetocnth 
century* copying the Tabriz mgs with aUr-over floral patterns or central medall¬ 
ions and sirnilar spandrels. The best quality wool and vegetable dyes are still used 
in the rugs and the rose, jade-green, blue, ivory and cream colouring is both 
delicate and pleasing. 


A Kazak mg 
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Feskane 

The roya] factory founded by Sultan Medjid in tlie nineteenth century is in the 
Eyub district of ttanbul. Feshane made Urge carpets of French Aubusmn and 
Savonneric designs in pastel shades and earned popularity among the Tnrkii and 
Egyptian nobility, to whom most of them were exported. Today, the looms 
produce doth in place of carpets. 


Broussa 

The first capital of the young Ottoman Empire, Broussa, was once famous for 
superb velvets and silks. As the centre of the sUk industry. Broussa peftioced only 
silk rugs, the earliest being made during the last years of the mnete^th century. 
They were finely woven, copying Turkish prayer rugs or sixteenth and 
seventeenth century Persian rugs, and are found with a variety of coloun including 
ivory.eream, rose, scarlet, green and sky blue, sometimes vrith metalhc thread. 


Lkmirji 

Named after a Utile village, these 'Turkey' carpets, as they were widely known, 
are ofinfertor quality and very coarse weave, but were to be found m every house 
of Victorian England. Their colouring is mainly dark red, blue and green and cy 
have Sprawling patterns of flowers and leaves. 


Borlu 

Until the Ust few years no attention was given to these carpets, but because of 
their pastel colours, they suddenly gained favour in the USA and arc now m 
demand. The earliest pieces are not more than forty to 6% old are 
made in large carpet aim with medium grain knots and light colours, mostly 

fiom vegetable dyes. 


KelittlS 

The cheapest quality pUclcss rugs in Turkey arc known as k/c^and are woven 
with goat hair. The second grade are kWfm and the thud fet arc 
woven by young girls as part of their dowry and used for bndal bed covers. The 
finwr opcs are worked with silver and gold threads. 


jiff) A DiicM mg 
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CAUcasia and aRmenra 


Caucasia La that part of Russia which fottos an isthmus scretctimg between the 
Caspian and the Black Sca+joining both Turkey and Penia. The population 
totals about scircn million and is composed of five different races of very mixed 
Mohanunedan Turks, Gregorian Armenians^ Jews and Orthodox 
Oeorgians and Russians. A wild land with great mouncains^ Caucasia until die 
nineteenth century was never a single state, but was occupied and reoccupied many 
dmes by successive armies. The Armenians and Georgians were tided by their 
own kinds and the Turkish areas were divided into smaU principalities or /Wth'jtr. 
By j 822 Tsar Alexander j bad conquered all the except Daghescan, tmtil 

finally in 1859, after more than thirty years^ guerilla warfare, the Turkish leader 
Imam Shamil gave up the fight against the army of die Tsar*s generai. Prince 
Baratuisky. Imam Shamil was brought to St Petersburg. There, Alexander 
refused to accept the surrender of his sabre out of respect for Imam Shamil 
courage and he allowed him and his men to go fi:ee+ 

On 6 September 1859 Russian campaign ended and all of Caucasia became 

part of the Russian Bmpire unrJ 1918, when the Turkish army under the command 
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of Muj^el and Nuii Piska, liberated the soathwcstp which became the indepen- 
dctic republic of Aaerbaidjan Mth Baku its capital. This independence imfor- 
tunatcly did aoi last long, for in 1921 die Soviet Red Army seized the area and it is 
now pan of the US SR, 

Until ridi oil wells were found, the main occupation of the tribes was breeding 
sheep and goats, planting cotton and produemg silk* although the people had 
always woven mgs &om the eighteenth century onward^^ These were sold in 
Tiflis bazaatp to be shipped to Constantiiioplc or New York by Armenian dealers 
who controlled the marker, and many of the finest Caucasian rugs are to be found 
in North America today. I remember once Shovlet Aga* a Baku carpet dealer 
who looked after my grandfather's collection, telling him that an important sale 
of rugs was going to take place in Tiflis. Without asking how many pieces there 
were or how much they would cost* my grandfather instructed Shovlet Aga to 
buy them all if he felt they would enrich his coUccriom Everyone cried* ‘Aga, the 
house is full ofiliem ! There is no space 10 lay them on the floor V But he answered, 
'Children* there is always a place for such beauties in niy house. If not on the floor* 
then on the walls/ 

Caucasian rugs are unlike any other group as they arc almost entirely geometric 
in design and are fllled with stars, squares* diamonds fringed with hooks, angular 
peacocks, camels* dogs and human figures. The bright colours are boldly used 
in solid masses and there is no shading so typical of Peman weaving* c:rccpt 
sometimes for an abwh across the field. 

ArtMCTiJiJM Kouhas 

In my opini cin the well known cjdahitrti or * dragon* carpcES were not made 
in Kouba in the Caucasus* as is widely believed* but were made near Erivan* 
the ancient capital of the Armenian kmg;s atid now the capital of Soviet 

Armenia. 

The Armenian people lived in this area between the Black Sea and the Caspian 
Sea, south of the Caucasus in the mountains which give rise to nearly all the great 
rivers of western Aria, among them Mount Ararat on which the ark of Noah 
rested when the waters of the flood subsided. Many of the people spread into 
Turkey and Caucasia and the richest Artnenian merchant colony was established 
in Kouba (isclf a great trading centre where all the Armenian textiles were sold) 
during the siitccnth and seventeenth century* when the 'dragon' carpets were 
woven. As we have seen before, carpets are often given the name of the town at 
which they were fnarketed and the fact that a number of the 'dragon* Koubas are 
signed in Arabic and not in Armenian suggests that they were woven to order* the 
inunigrajit merchants no doubt encouraging the trade between the two countries. 
The design is based on a struggle between a dragon and a phoenix, formalised 
almost otiE of recognition. The same motif* created in a more realistic manner* 
can he seen both in Chinese rugs and in Anatolian tugs of the fifteenth century* 
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such as the otie painted by the ItaJian artist Domenico di Eartalo in about 1440. 
The caipctJ are large and narrow and are woven with a double knot, similaT to 
the tiido 4 spahans of the siitteenth century. The colokirs arc brilliant rcdi, blue, 
greert, yellow and white. They are very rarely seen outsidie museums. 


Nile 

HiJe is the name of a smal) village which once belonged to our tribe, near the port 
of Baku and its surrounding oil Belds. It was there my grandparents were born 
and as children, one of our greatesc pleasures was to visit them* when the Kern- 
(Alderman) of the village would give us small mats which were placed under 
our tushiom at lunch. There arc other villages nearby which wove mgs, such as 
Bmagadip Ermcnketit and Surahani, but they may all be called Bairn because they 
were sold In the Bakn bazaar, although hi fact no mgs were made ki that 
town. 

Hiir rugs are beautiful and arc noted not only for thdr good design but for 
their characteristic use of large quanddes of turquoise blue, white and golden 
yeflow. Those made by Turks have large cones completely filling the field, with 
a small stepped medallion in the centre, while the villagers of Armciuan Ermcn- 
kent weave them with a cross mside a medallion. The rarest examples have 
stylised peacocks and are made by both races. The oldest Hdes date fiom the 
eighteenth century and arc closely wovtai, the colo'Urs having a ^dusty^ 
which gives a delicate softness. 


Surahmi 

Weaving of these small rugs began during the middle of the eighteenth centtiry 
and had ended by the first half of the nineteeiith. During the last seven years I 
Juve only seen two, one sold to Ulrich Schurmann, which he illustrates in bis 
last book on Caucasian rugs,* pL no, 88, p. 243, and the other to Ibrahim bey 
Bcyhnm, Director of the Sursock Museum in Beirut. The Surahani weavers use 
simple geometric shapes in dark brown, black, light green and occasional patches 
of red and white. 


Gendje 

The dry where these originated has been renamed Elbabethpol by the Russians, 
but rhe rugs continue to be called by thdr old name. They are long and narrow 
with a coarse weave in red, green, orange and black md, although they have no 
traditional design of their own, they are often found with diagonal bands of 
colour sprigged ^itb Bowers or cones* 


■ OuucdM AtJen Unwin, 
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These Sire wo¥en in the northern part of ihc Karabag diatricr. They arc tenowned 
for their highly artistic develop mem of cone, birdT animal and plant forms within 
omaiTiental hligrce bordersv Usually long and narrow, the best nigs were made 
in the eighteenth century. The colours are magenta, white, indigo blue, a little 
black and sometimes a small amount of turquoise blue and yellow. 


Sekhur 

They arc wnvcai in the Kouba area and arc somccimes mistakerily called Georgian* 
They are closdy tnoRcd and have long leaves forming a trclJiSj or rows of poppies 
and roses ia the European taste. Their strong colouring includes blue, black, red 
and yellow and the outer trarders have a mnniiig scroll design sttnihu: to that 
found in Souuiaks. 


Derbei:t 

Named after the city of Dcrbent, these are iimikT in design and colouring to 
Shirvans although they are inuch coarser* The dark field is dlled with palmettes 
and stylised lilies in blue, red, green and yellow and the borders, like those of 
Shirvans, often have mock Kufic lettering. 


KurtjtdgA 

The dry of the Black Garden, Karabag {Kara Dagh) is on the northern slopes of 
die mountain range which markii the frontier bctwwn Persia and Russia. Armen* 
iatiji settled there in the eighteenth century and most of the rugs are signed m 
Armcman and dated in Western figures. There b a very strong Frcnrh influence 
to be seen and many of the rugs arc woven with roses and strapwork in the style 
of French Aubtissons and Savonncrics. An unusual type of Karabag is worked 
with grrcti or yellow parrots on a magenta, ink blue or black ground, but the 
oldest and rarest ate called a knifmif, a sec of four rugs* So rare are they that 1 have 
never yet been able to hnd one during the time I have spent dealing in carpets. 
A Karabag kosum b woven in camel hair, the brown ground filled with bhek 
rcsiscs and green leaves within three or four narrow floral borders. 


Kazak [Kaxab) 

W^oven in the vast plain between Georgia and Karabag, thdt name has nothing 
to do with the Hussian Cossaeki who have ptoved so cronhlcsonie to Turks. 
Kazaks are brge in size and bold in design and are one of the most individual and 
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striking of Oriental rugs. Only wool is used, and the pile is thick and heavy. 
Woven with the Ghiordcs knot, the patterns arc simple^ and areas of unbroken 
red, white and green are massed cogethet. The border design is aften a Avincglass 
shape altcmaring with a leaf, or else with crab-like creatines set daw to daw. 
Many Kazaks art dated^ the majority are around sixty to seventy years old, but 
antiques are found, their pile pardy dyed yellow. There is an cxccdJcnt type of 
Kazak called hordtjali (eagle) which has tw'o or three large medallions tilling ihe 
field resembling doubloheaded eagles with outstretched wings. 

Sbin^an 

The Khans of Shirvan in the seventeenth and eighicenth centuries played an 
important role in the history of Caucasia, and the Shirvan district, rich in cotton, 
wool and silk, became the rcsidenrial area for the Turkish nobility and the cross¬ 
road between Georgia, Armenia, Turkey and Persia. Fine kilims and prayer rugs 
were woven dh commUsion with religious symbols such as the Hand ofFadifna, 
water ewers and combs. The most highly esteemed rugs were pardy in silk, with 
Arabic insenpdons, and another rare type was made for the Khan'^s palacCn with 
a throne in the field. The principal colours of the short-piled Shirvans are deep 
blue, ivory, olive green and deep red, ihe field filled with for mal flowceheads, 
lilies, plants, peacocks or jewellery, and the borders often have an adaptatian of 
Knfic letterings found in the Oushak rugs of the sixteenth century* 


Kabistm 

There is no mje Kahistan rug. The name may have been a corruption of 
Kouhiscan, but I consider them to be the best rugs &Dm the Shirvan area, often 
taken by Mohammedans on their piLgrbnage to Mecca^ 

Talish 

To the south lies the province of Talish with is dty port, Lenkoran, No older 
than the nineteenth century, Talish mgs are long and narrow, the plain fields in 
rich red Or green. The borders, often in yellow or cream, are most distinctive 
with a large flowcfhcad altematiiig with four smaller flowerheads, which form 
a square. 


Mugan 

In the West collectors do not value Mugans highly, but in the Orient they are 
esteemed because of their softness io [he feci. Made by nomadic tribes from the 
steppes of Mugan, the earliest examples were woven some ume in the nineteenth 
ceniury. They are similar to Talish, hut the fields have two or three rows of 
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Qct^cms or sqaaici rdgcd with hooks. They arc either small, or Jong and narrow^ 
and the vegetable dyes are bright blue, red, green and ydlow. 


Dagestati 

The people living in the plain of Dagestan were not only eoiirageons and spinted 
defenders of cheir land, but great craftsmen. Many different name^ have been 
given to their worfc^ such as Sheki-Shemaha and Lezgi, hut the true Dagestan is 
a beaudfiil small prayer nig with a golden yellow mihrub woven with a trellis of 
stars, cones, flowers or birds. The best vegetable dyes are used in clear bright 
colours and the finely knotted pile is very closely dippeff 


Tchiuhi (Chkhi) 

These Small mgs, of esccellenc quality, are woven with a pattern of hooked stars 
or flowerheads so dghdy packed together that they resemble a mosaic. The 
borders have a disttnedve design of fioweihrads with a ribbon running through 
thcjii. The most usual colouring is a soft buff grey and yellow against a daefc blue 
ground. 


Caticasian Kouba 

Kouba has already been discussed as having been the trading centre for Armenian 
carpets but it produced as well much esceilenr work in ihe eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth cetituiics. Koubas are either long rugs or prayer rugs with a bold all-over 
design of flowerheads with flamr-like edges in white, blue, yellow and mrquodse 
on an indigo blue or black grounff made from the best v^etablc dyes. Since the 
corrosive black dye cats away the wooh the flowers themselves are left standing 
out in relief, giving an even sharper definition to the already bnlliant colours. 

Soumak 

Although Soumaks are superficially like the flat, pileless they are not 

double-faced and reversible, but have loose threads hanging from the back in the 
style of a European tapestry. Despite their bek of pile, Soumaks arc cacircmcly 
durable and hard-wearing^ being woven from a tighdy-spun woollen yam. In 
the East they are used as divan covers or for the floors to houses to which people 
move during the sammer^ often caking the place of a table when meals are eaten 
out of doors. 

Soumaks are woven with a sens of flattened octagonal medallions^ the re*^ 
mamder of the field being scattered with many nomadic dcviccs^ The outer 
border is always wurked with forward-sLuidng scrolls, like waves. The ground 
colour is a faded madder red or blue* although the rarest are in yellow* and the 
patterns are In darkish blue with a htde white, brown, yellow and green. 


{opposite ehow) A Kouba prayer mg 
Mpw) A Vcni£ rug 
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Kelims 

Caucasian arc usually made in one piece and come from die SLirvan 

dismet. There are three grades^ pahs^ tfemi and the best qualify ^Ui [ 
remember that as children in my grandparent's hpusep we used to ecyoy sitnng 
round a table which was covered by one of these beautiful zillis^ wamiing dut- 
selves by a charcoabfiUed btmer as wt listened lo stories during the long winter 
evenings. 
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